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This is explained by what goes before. \Vhen a man
speaks in the midst of a great crowd, many of his
words are not heard, or are forthwith obliterated
from the memories of those who hear them; but amid
the silence of a mute and motionless throng the
slightest whisper strikes the ear.
In democracies men are never stationary; a.
thousand chances waft them to and fro, and their life
is always the sport of unforeseen or 'so to speak;
extemporaneous circumstances. Thus they are often
obliged to do things which they have imperfectly
learned, to say things they imperfectly understand,
and to devote themselves to work for which they are
unprepared by long apprenticeship. In aristocracies
every man has one sole object which he unceasingly
pursues, but among democratic nations the existence
of man is more complex; the same mind will almost
always embrace several objects at the same time, and
these objects are frequently wholly foreign to each
other : as it cannot know them all well, the mind is
readily satisfied with imperfect notions of each.
When the inhabitant of democracies is not urged
by his wants, he is so at least by his desires ; for of all
the possessions which he sees around him, none are
wholly beyond his reach. He therefore does every-
thing in a hurry, he is always satisfied with "* pretty
well," and never pauses more than an instant to
consider what he has been doing. His curiosity is at
once insatiable and cheaply satisfied; for he cares
more to know a great deal quickly than to know any-
thing well: he has no time and but little taste to
search things to the bottom.
Thus, then, democratic peoples are grave, because
their social and political condition constantly leads
them, to engage in serious occupations; and they act
inconsiderately, because they give but little time and